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al, begitining January rst. Hereafter the. 
JOURNEYS will Be issued by the Roycrofters 
instead of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, as: formerly; 
@ The LITTLE JOURNEYS for rgvo will « 
, be strittly de luxe in form and workmanship. 7 
* The type will be a new Set of antique: black 
. face; the initials designed especially for this - 
etn Seo Samuel Warner (honest Roy- * 
crofter); the is English hand-made ; 


the booklets .stitchéd by hand with silk; a . 
~ photogravyre portrait in Sax on Japan Vel- 
lum, #8 a frontispiece. ‘ 


& The price of these booklets ‘wikbe twenty- 2 
. * five cents each, or Ss .00 for 'th® year. ~ 
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All Philistines Travel 


And when they travel they go somewhere. 





In ancient days they traveled in droves thru 
the land of Judea and sometimes the Chosen 
traveled thru Philistia. 

In modern days modern Philistines wend their 
way in July or August to the Lake Resorts in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and to the shores of 
Lake Superior, there to escape hay fever and 
enjoy life until the golden rod has flowered and 
gone to seed. 


Summer is Here 





And the illustrated guide boek of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tells of the 
beautiful spots in the charming .Western 
country. 

It can be had for a nickel and a penny—six 
cents in postage stamps—by sending your ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, which is 
in Cook County, in the State of Illinois. 
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Y SPECCiAl ponars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immertals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gtatis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have, 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
pinety-nine years—but no longer. 

® To repeat—if you take a Life Membership 
you get one each ef all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We 
further send the “ Little Journeys ”’ gratis, be- 
ginning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Ten Volumes of the “ Philistine” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI, VII, VIII & IX have disappeared from 
view. We do not know where they can be pro- 
cured. Ne number of the “ Philistine ” will be 
reprinted. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS : 


VOLUME VI-NEW SERIES 
This book is the first number of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready. 
The volume contains these numbers: 


William Morris Robert Burns 
Robert Browning John Milton 
Alfred Tennyson Samuel Johnson 


Portraits in photogravure on Japan paper of 
each subject, text on Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made paper, initials and title page hand 
illumined, bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand copies, 
numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 
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To Advertisers 


The number of copies of the PHILISTINE 
printed and sold this month is sixty thou- 
sand ( ag orig Aang e have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly—say at the rate of about a thousand copies a 
month. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-two thou- 
sand (32,000), The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is sixty dollars a 
page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 
rate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 
daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 
THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 


MISS ANNA MORGAN'S 


Studio of Expression for Young Ladies. 


Art of Expression, Voice Culture, Aesthetic 
Technical Training for general accomplish- 
ment, social intercourse and professional ca- 
veer. Reading, Reciting, Literature taught 
by efficient instructors. The Studio in meth- 
ods, artistic arrangement and atmosphere is 
unlike any other in America, especially de- 
signed with fine gymnasium. Private and 
regular classes open Sept. 17th and Oct. 3d. 
Beautiful location on the Lake Front, Send 
Sor booklet of information to 


Miss Anna Morgan, 203 Mich. Boulward, 
Sth Floor Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
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When You 
Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 85> 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metropoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk 
line whose trains enter the city of 
New York. 


The following remark of an expe- 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
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m O N.K. S 
@ MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART, Sometime Fel- 
lew in Church Histery in The University of Chicage. 


ite A composite opinion, based upon the exact language of many able 
8 peviewers, would read as follows: 
5 “ Mr, Wishart writes delightfully, in a most liberal, impartial spirit, ina 
ro. ttyle ey free, picturesque and popular, with an evident desire to set 
en forth nothing but the truth. * Monks and Monasteries * deserves the atten- 
of tion of scholars as well as general readers. It is important, trustworthy 
and interesting, a volume that gives evidence of patient industry, wise dis- 
AL crimination and fairness of purpose. It emphatically — to take rank 
among the favorite volumes in the libraries of stuients of the middle ages." 
li- As to its form, the critics say: ** It leaves nothing to be desired in the 
line of artistic book-making."* It is **luxurious,”’ ** beautiful,”’ an ** ad- 
RK nirable specimen of the printer’s art,”’ it ** befits so scholarly a work.”” 
With four photogravure plates, 8vo., hand-sewed, broad margins, deckle 
ink edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully Indexed. Price, $3.50 net, carriage paid, 


May be had of book-sellers, A@rSent on approval to Philistines, by 
ALBERT BRANDT Publisher, Trenton, N. J. 


AG CARPETS—The Old Fash- 
pe- ioned kind. Woven roycroftie— 
ry: stout, durable, beautiful—in East 
io | Aurora by Roycroft girls (seventy 
ms, | years young). Rugs in three yard 
the } lengths, price Three Dollars, or in 
| quantities One Dollar a yard. Ad- 


‘by dress THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
the East Aurora, New York. 
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To the Discerning One who appreciates a Good Thing, 
we commend our merchandise. A Phonograph in the 
home gives pleasure & enjoyment. Much content and 
peace of mind are thus attainable by a person music- 
ally inclined %# Then there are New Process Edison 
Records. Ordinary records may perhaps suit him who 
has the phonograph temperament, but Edison Records 
ONLY, are for the critical one or the enthusiast. Phon- 
ographs are forsale by all Dealers in talking machines 
or by the National Phonograph Company, 135 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. By addressing the Book Depart- 
ment, little books are to be had, that will amuse as 
well as instruct * = — . - > 
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THE PHILISTINE 


Abbreviation. 


From June until September, 
Barbers, preachers, and that sort 
Of fellows should remember 
To cut it very short. 
CHAS. E. NICHOLS. 
* 
Righteousness. 


HE only way to get into the 
kingdom of heaven is to 
have the kingdom of heaven 
in you. You cannot even get 
into the kingdom of heaven 
by dying. After death as be- 
fore, here and now, you will 
know nothing of heaven except so.much of it 
as you carry along with you. 

The Scribes were the learned men who studied 
and taught the Jewish law, which was the rule 
of civil as well as religious conduct. We have 
no class of men exactly corresponding to them, 
but if you can imagine a composite man, in- 
cluding a doctor of divinity, a college professor, 
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THE PHI- and a writer of law books, you would have about 
LISTINE 








what a Scribe was. 

The Pharisees were the predominant sect in 
the Jewish church, and correspond to our mod- 
ern conventional church members, especially 
those who are comfortable and satisfied with 
things as they are. 

The Scribes and Pharisees represent what we 
call “the best people,” “the most intelligent 
class,” “‘ the conservative and solid men of the 
community,” the people who go regularly to 
church and, if they happen to live in New York 
City, always vote against Tammany Hall. 
We are told that unless our righteousness is of 
a different quality from that of our recognized 
teachers and the rank and file of the most re- 
spectable people in Society, the kingdom of 
God is not in us. Many ministers and church 
members and leading citizens have missed the 
true conception of what constitutes real right- 
eousness, real goodness, and they have devel- 
oped a type of character that is not the highest. 
@ The primary defect in the popular ideal of 
goodness is that it is almost wholly negative. 
It is along the line of the ten commandments. 
It consists in not doing things. If a man does 
not drink to excess, does not gamble, does net 
steal contrary to law, dees not lie, beyond his 
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out business requirements, does not go on Sunday THE PHI- 
excursions nor asseciate with non-respectable .ISTINE 
; in people, dees not dress in shabby clothes and 
od- soiled linen, and does not live in a tenement 
ally house—if he does not, in short, allow himself 
vith to fall into poverty; and if a woman does not 
commit the only sin a woman can commit, the 
we requirements of righteousness are suppesed to 
ent be met. Along with this notness there must, of 
the course, be a certain willingness to contribute to 
r to the support ef the church, and foreign missions, 
ork and to charitable objects, approved by the 
Charity Organization Society. I hope and be- 
s of lieve this statement of the case is not unfair. 
zed Now, I wish to say that the manner of life I 
re- have described is eminently respectable and 
1 of much pleasanter, in many respects, to contem- 
rch plate than what is to be found in the slums, 
the among the sinners, but it is not righteousness. 
rht- Righteousness consists whelly in one thing 
vel- that is conspicueusly lacking in. the respecta- 
est. bility of which I have speken, though it is not 
| of entirely lacking in some respectable people. 
ive. That one thing is kindness, love. The center & 
nts. circumference of righteousness is love. To the 
oes extent that you are kind and loving you are 
net righteous, no matter how many of the com- 
his mandments you break. To the extent that you 
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THE PHI. are unkind and unloving you are unrighteous, 
LISTINE 0° matter how many of the commandments 








you keep. Paul said, “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law,” & that is the truth. John said, “ Every 
one that loveth is born of God,” and that is 
what the respectable, church-going world has 
never understood. Jesus said, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another.” That commandment is not among 
the ten. It is called the eleventh command- 
ment, but the church has never seen the full 
force of it, and has never practiced it. It teaches 
it as a theory, but it does not exemplify it. 
When the church teaches righteousness it has 
some sert of Phariseeism, some sort of respect- 
ability, in mind. It does not teach that love is 
righteousness, and that nothing else is right- 
eousness. 

The sin of drunkenness is not in the drunken- 
ness. It is in that the drunkard is, by being a 
drunkard, unkind, unloving to his wife and 
children and neighbors. The lamentable thing 
is not that he ceases to be respectable, but that 
he has ceased to be loving. But he is quite as 
good as the church people who judge him as 
harshly as some of them do. It is far more 
wicked to be uncharitable, in my judgment, 
than to get drunk. 
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Just here some one may say to me: “ Physi- 
cian heal thyself. You are uncharitable to the 
church.” But I am not. I respect the church for 
what she is. I know that she is trying te do 
good as she understands it. I believe the great 
body of the ministry and of the church mem- 
bers to be conscientious and zealous in living 
in a manner which they think is right ; in doing 
what they believe is God’s service. I am mere- 
ly saying that, as a class, they do not know 
what righteousness is. They have not read the 
New Testament nor their own natures under- 
standingly. 

After this digression, I proceed. A loving thief 
weuld be more righteous than a hard-hearted 
honest man. I put it that way to make my point 
clear, that righteousness consists not in hon- 
esty, but in loving. Thieves, as thieves, are not 
loving. If they were they would not steal. Not 
that taking things which are in the legal pos- 
session of others is so wrong. I am not sure 
that, in the last analysis, the millionaire’s mil- 
lions are not as much mine as his. Edward Car- 
penter, the well-known English scientist, in his 
“Defense of Criminals,” says that criminals 
are here to prevent us from forgetting that all 
property should be held in common. Whether 
that is true or not, I think that the offense of 
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THE PHI.- the thief is not in that he takes things, but in teri 


LISTINE that he is unkind in forcing people to make sac- tow 
rifices of what is dear to them for his sake, be- =a 


fore they are ready to do so. In compelling 
them te give against their will he hinders them ign 


from learning how much better it is to give than ey 
to receive or to keep. thie 
It is a singular fact that non-respectable peo- her 
ple—thieves, drunkards, harlots, and the poor did 
generally ; the kind of people that Jesus asso- wi 
ciated with; the people who do not go to = 
church, and have not had their generous hu- as 
man instincts trained down to cautious hard- and 
ness ; the people who have few negative virtues ' 
are kinder, more loving, more willing to give tha 
what they have to each other, unreservedly; Ire 
they hold their possessions more in common, kne 
than respectable people. me 
One of the best women I ever knew was a bur- get 
glar’s wife. She was his partner in business, hid- the 
ing as best she could what he stole. She was Th 
white. He was black—a negro. Both were ar- fro 
rested. What he stole was found in her trunk. * 
Owing to inability to make a case against her Bo 
under the law she was discharged. He was con- lov 
victed and is now in prison. I became acquaint- eel: 
ed with them while he was in the Tombs await- - 
ing his fate. Every day she was there, minis- ter 
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tering to his necessities and comforts. She THE PHI- 


leved him devotedly. She said he was the best 
man she ever knew, and never tired of telling 
of his goedness te her and their child. She was 
ignorant ef the Pharisaic doctrine that right- 
eousness censists, for ene thing, in not being a 
thief, contrary te law. He was a goed man te 
her because he was kind and leving. Not enly 
did she minister to him in prison, but for many 
months she was an angel of kindness and ser- 
vice to other prisoners. She was patient, gentle, 
uncomplaining. I came to know her quite well, 
and the keepers in the Tombs, from the warden 
to the least of the turnkeys, agreed with me 
that she was one of the best of women. 

I remember two young thieves whom I used to 
know. I met them first in the Tombs. They oc- 
cupied different cells. When I brought them to- 
gether in the counsel room, one of them said to 
the other : “‘ Have you got any money ?”’ “ Ne.” 
Then the first speaker took four or five dollars 
from his pocket and divided them with the oth- 
ef, never saying: “Be careful that you make 
good use of it.” I theught within myself: “* God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” I thought within my- 
self: ‘How different this from ordinary, re- 
spectable Christian charity.” And it is charac- 
teristic of thieves that what belongs to one be- 
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THE PHI- longs to the other. In this regard they are more 
LISTINE like the early Christians, who “had all things 


in common,” than any class of people I know. 
I know them fairly well, for I associated with 
them daily for about five years. They have few 
negative virtues, but they have some positive 
ones that are sadly lacking in the “ upper cir- 
cles” of society. 

Now go among the very poor and you find this 
same positive righteousness. How largely the 
poor help each other! If the woman in the back 
tenement is sick, the woman in the front tene- 
ment nurses her. If any under the roof which 
shelters ten or twenty families is hungry, the 
rest share with them. Most of the charity in 
this world is to the poor from the poor; and it 
is unlike the charity of the rich to the poor. It 
is unconditional. The notion of worthiness or 
unworthiness does not enter inte it. All that is 
taken account of is the need. There is no preach- 
ing, no patronizing. 

Take one view of the reverse of all this—one 
view of Pharisaic righteousness. I know a sew- 
ing woman who works for one dollar and fifty 
cents a day. She is employed nearly every sea- 
son by a family whom I also know, who own 
the large house in which they live, in a fashion- 
able part of New York ; who give teas and re- 
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ceptions, own a pew in an exclusive church, & THE PHI- 
are altogether irreproachable from the point of .ISTINE 


view of the Scribes and Pharisees. But they 
invariably keep this poor working woman wait- 
ing weeks and sometimes months for the money 
she earns. They are technically honest, for they 
always finally pay her. But some day she may 
starve to death while waiting for her money. 
She would often have done so were it not that 
she is bridged over the waiting time. 
Now, put this respectable family over against 
the non-respectable people about whom I have 
been telling you, and decide for yourself if there 
is not some meaning in my words. 
I sometimes wonder if, after all, these non-re- 
spectable people have not more of the actual 
kingdom of heaven in them than the average 
church-going best-class, most-conservative- 
and-solid-element people. Nay, I frankly say I 
think they have. And I guess this is what Jesus 
meant when He said: “ There are last which 
shall be first, and there are first which shall be 
last.” 

HUGH PENTECOST. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PHI- 
LISTINE MUST BEGIN WITH THE 
CURRENT NUMBER. WE HAVE NO 
BACK NUMBERS. 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


Some Sonnets. 


Place, London ; Year, 1588. 
OTHER. I still must say his 
letters are too long by half a 
mile, & as for sonneting, it 
strikes me the thing is being 
overdone. 
DAUGHTER. Not if the 
lines are like these, mother 
dear! (Reads aloud.) 
MOTHER. Surely it is all sweetly flowing. 
Who would have thought an untaught youth 
could pen such lines! 
DAUGHTER. An untaught youth could never 
pen such lines. 
MOTHER. Ah, I see you pride yourself upon 
your tutorship ! 
DAUGHTER. Not I; love is his master. Be- 
sides that, he did not write this conceit—just as 
it is. 
MOTHER. I 've heard that poetry is a trade 
and that there be men who write love ditties for 
their lovesick fellows; but still I hardly think 
a hireling could pen lines like those. 
DAUGHTER. No, no; £ s.d. can ne’er in- 
spire. I wrote the most of it myself. 
MOTHER. And to yourself? 
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DAUGHTER. Of course! 
MOTHER. The plan’s original, to say the least. 
DAUGHTER. Certe, if I know my lover’s 
thoughts, what ’s the harm if I express them 
for him ? 
MOTHER. None, but only you would think to 
do it. I hope he ’s grateful. 
DAUGHTER. Ah, indeed he is; but I will be 
honest with you, dear, good mother. He wrote 
the sonnet first and sent it to me. It was very 
crude. I augmented & corrected it—sent it back 
with compliments & begged to state that a false 
thyme did give me vertigo. He made corrections, 
craved to be excused. sent it back, and there 
you have it! 
MOTHER. Ah, you do love the smoke of rheto- 
tric. And was it you who first taught him 
rhyming ? 
DAUGHTER. Oh, no. He once wrote verses & 
tacked them on a gate, and—well, the man—a 
squire—had him arrested. 
MOTHER. Were they so bad ds that ? And the 
other in your hand, may I hear it ? 
DAUGHTER. I should be pleased—if it will 
not tire you. 
MOTHER. Oh, no; it refreshes me & takes me 
back to times when your father and I did much 
the same, only better! 
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THE PHI- DAUGHTER. (Reads aloud.) 

LISTINE MOTHER. It is the very essence of song. It de- 
scribes the youth perfectly ; he has a lady’s face 
and scarce a beard. Did he write this himself? 
DAUGHTER. Not exactly; I wrote it first & he 
corrected it. 

MOTHER. It looks like a literary courtship. 
Which put you first, love or poetry ? 
DAUGHTER. They are one. Come now, why do 
you jest? You know that love did ever go a’ 
rhyming. 
MOTHER. Yes, yes, that’s what they say; 
and how many of these sonnets have you writ? 
DAUGHTER. Oh, dozens. 
MOTHER. And more to come, I trow. 
DAUGHTER. Perhaps. 
MOTHER. They seem to grow like weeds. 
DAUGHTER. But some weeds bear flowers! 
All of our English flowers grow wild somewhere. 
MOTHER. And you call these the wild, per- 
fumed blossoms of the heart ? 
DAUGHTER. Yes, that ’s what I call them. 
MOTHER. Well, the phrase is pretty. Now 
your young gallant is a child of nature—that ’s 
all. He knows few books, has never traveled, 
knows not the ways of courts, speaks not two 
words of French—correctly— 
DAUGHTER. Ah, you now agree with me! 
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And do you not note—he has a language of his THE PHI- 
own—invents, coins, makes the word if he LISTINE 
cannot find it! 
MOTHER. Ah, yes, his wit is so in excess at 
times it should be stopped. I can hardly make 
him out. He coins the word and makes use of 
a deal of Warwick slang. It were better if ’t were 
otherwise. 
DAUGHTER. Perhaps the world will accept 
his slang and call it classic. 
MOTHER. No, child, you are in love & idealize 
defects. But have you named the play ? 
DAUGHTER. Yes, six times it has been chris- 
tened. At this moment it is ‘‘ Love’s Labor 
Lost.” 
MOTHER. And is the play rejected ? Sure the 
name doth fit. 
DAUGHTER. That ’s why we called it so. We 
are poets. 
MOTHER. At any rate, the alliteration’s good ; 
it must have cost much effort to bring it forth. 
DAUGHTER. Naught is accomplisht without 
effort. 
MOTHER. True, but in art the effort should be 
concealed, else ’t is not art. And in this play 
(at least in such parts as you read to me) you 
have contorted sentences, double-jointed words, 
handsprings in phrases, ideas o’erwrought, 
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THE PHI- dear-bought, far-sought, verbal devices, wit 
LISTINE dragged in by the ears. 
DAUGHTER. At least, you must agree we 
dragged it in. 
MOTHER. Yes, that is something, for oft I’ ve 
seen epigram escape before 't was tethered—a 
handful of tail-feathers, the bird goes free. Yet 
here it struggles hard. Methinks you have been 
to a great feast of languages & stolen the scraps. 
DAUGHTER. And you are willing to allow that 
we have been to a great feast ? 
MOTHER. Why, yes; but in this play you 
ridicule yourselves. 
DAUGHTER. And who is there that we do 
know so well! 
MOTHER. True, we are the butt of our own 
jokes if groundlings only knew it ; but tell me, 
was the play refused ? 
DAUGHTER. Yes, the judges thought it good 
at first, but when they found it was written by 
one who holds horses at the entrance they 
changed their minds. 
MOTHER. And was your pupil grieved ? 
DAUGHTER. Not he! He laughed about it 
when he told me, and rehearsed the clown’s part, 
with me as king. That is the way to compese, 
mother dear ; balance the words on tongue—re- 
peat, repeat, repeat, & when the lines strike the 
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proper pace, you know they ‘re right. Homer THE PH 

was blind: a poet should be, for poetry must fit LISTINE 

the ear. 

MOTHER. Well, now I think there is sense in 

what you say. But you got the plot for this play 

out of one of your father’s books! Flat bur- 

glary as ever was committed. 

DAUGHTER. He gave it to me! 

MOTHER. The book, of course, and so you 

steal its contents. 

DAUGHTER. The sun ’s athief, and with his 

great attraction robs the sea! 

MOTHER. And so you absorb the contents 

of a book, and then it is your own! 

DAUGHTER. Yes, but only the plot I gave ; in 

fact, two plots woven into one, that made the 

skeleton. Together we clothed it, and he 

breathed into its nostrils the breath of life. 

MOTHER. As for the raiment, if I mistake not, 

a garment or two were also borrowed. 

DAUGHTER. Aye, we take our own where’er 

we find it. 

MOTHER. I see! 

DAUGHTER. Wisdom belongs to no time, 

nor place, nor person. 

MOTHER. I know that that is true, my daugh- 

ter. But now I would speak seriously with you 

on a serious theme. Is your lover’s intent honor- 
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THE PHI- able, his purpose marriage ? 


LISTINE DAUGHTER. Not marriage, mother ! 





MOTHER. Speak not in cipher, child ; I like it 
not! 

DAUGHTER. My lover has known much 
trouble. 

MOTHER. True, true; I knew the man had 
suffered. But he is young, and when the priest 
has saidthe magic words all marks of care will 
disappear from his fair face. Think you not so, 
sweet child ? 

DAUGHTER. He has been already wed, and by 
England’s law cannot again marry. 
MOTHER. What ! 

DAUGHTER. He is married. 

MOTHER. And you have known this— 
DAUGHTER. Since first we met. 

MOTHER. And his wife—I mean the woman? 
DAUGHTER. She is at Shottery ; eight years 
his senior. The marriage, or the bond, I should 
say, forced upon him before he had reached his 
eighteenth year. He had to leave, and besides— 
MOTHER. And besides ? 

DAUGHTER. He had stolen deer—the climate 
was unhealthy. 

MOTHER (trying hard to be calm). Daughter 
you should have told me this before. When your 
lover comes, tell him I would see him here alone. 
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DAUGHTER. But you must not blame him. THE PHI- 
It’s all my fault. 1 ’ve known his history all LISTINE 
along— 

MOTHER. Sh—did I hear a voice ? 

DAUGHTER. Ah, ’t is he. He’s at the door, 

and sings, as is his wont. Listen closely, we ’ll 

catch the words. There, he begins again— 

A VOICE (Singing). 


When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 
Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo! cuckoo ! Oh, word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear! 


When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he: 
Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo! Oh, word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear. 
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THE PHI. DAUGHTER (in a whisper). You ‘ll not send 
LISTINE im away, mother? 
MOTHER. Yes—that is, no. I ’ll not send 
him away—because—because I 'd then be all 
alone ! (Sobs). 
DAUGHTER. You think I would go too ? 
MOTHER. Yes—for—for you are your mother’s 
daughter. (Holds out her arms ; the two women 
embrace. A knocking is heard at the door). 
FRA ELBERTUS. 


9 
Foot-Notes. 





ANY people fancy they are 
cultured, when, in fact, they 
are only bookish. 

Getting time to mind one’s 
own business is more diffi- 
cult than minding it. 














Reputation is a bubble which a man bursts 
when he tries to blow it for himself. 
It is all right to call a spade, a spade ; but mod- 
ern novelists seem to want to call it a manure 
shovel, 
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There are no humorists’ clubs ; humorists cane THE PHI- 
not exchange ideas without giving away good LISTINE 
copy. 
Repartee is any remark which is so clever that 
it makes the listener wish he had said it himself. 
When a woman has an unhappy love affair, it 
adds te her unhappiness that she cannot go 
around and tell of it. 
Plagiarism is often only taking another writer’s 
poorly expressed thought, and giving it to the 
world in good shape. 
Getting famous is not by any means so arduous 
a task as staying so. 
The heart always pays the highest price for the 
happiness it has never purchased. 
When the average man talks of sitting in sack- 
cloth and ashes, he always means broadcloth 
and cigar ashes. 
Belief in a personal devil is a sure sign of pro- 
found spiritual laziness. 
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THE PHI- Man was made to mourn, but most widowers 
LISTINE think he was made to mourn only one year. 


Some writers are famous for the books they 
have written: others, for the books they ought 
not to have written. 
EMMA CARLETON. 
¥ 
When Toots the Trump. 


When startled silence echoes Gabriel’s horn— 
And sepulchres are rent and diverse dead 
Rise fearsomely to face the fiat dread— 

Methinks yon sorry soul with mien forlorn, 
Who humbly lived and hopeless fell asleep, 
Will find himself, in wonder, with the sheep— 

Because the casteless road ran not askew 

He followed, nor forsook—but wrought as to 
The manner born. 


When, on that morn, 
Smug epulence shall elbows rub with oafs— 
The lout who labors with the lord who loafs— 

How will it fare with fools and fritter’d froth, 

With empty hands & heads and gilded sloth ? 
Ah, me! the multitude of kith and kin 
To goats who are eternally within 

The manor born! 

Oo. L. LYMAN. 
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Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


RUTH compels me te say that 
as an impresario Hon. Allen 
B. Seaman, of Denver, is 
without a rival. He has every 
requirement for the part, not 
least of which is avoirdupois 
to the extent of two hundred 
and eighty pounds, and a height of six feet, 
four. When Mr. Seaman walks into an edi- 
torial room and asks for favors he gets them. 
Seaman is a paradox—a lawyer who ewes no 
man a dollar; who keeps every promise, even 
to the violent bumping together of the heads of 
two Democratic politicians who had reviled a 
friend; who can go into any bank in Denver 
and get all the money he wants on his own 
time, and no cashier would think of asking 
him what he wanted the money for. So there 
you have it: a lawyer who never allows a bill 
to be presented twice, who keeps every prom- 
ise, who usually speaks the truth—and yet, 
yes, I must out with it—he is a Baptist ! Was 
ever such a bundle of inconsistencies known 
before ? 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


THE PHI. And the man is a Philistine, too, a Life Mem- 
LISTINE >t, with ninety-five years yet to run. 








When Seaman heard I was going to lecture in 
Denver he just appointed himself Chief of the 
Round-Up and had the appointment confirmed 
by Judge L. B. France and Rev. David Utter. 
Then he locked his Law Office and went out 
on the street with a sandwich board and bas- 
kets of PHILISTINES. All of the byways 
were dragged, the hedges were duly shaken, 
and the intellectually halt and morally lame 
were brought forth. The Elect, of course, came 
of their own accord ; and the result was a Full 
House. The audience got a good speech, 
for the hearer always receives what he de- 
serves. 

I used to think that all the generous men were 
well dead, like the good Injuns, but what can 
I say of those Denver friends, whom I had 
never met before, who would not allow me to 
put my hand in my pocket for a cent for the 
three days I was with them and then sent me 
away with a large greenish wad and two Mexi- 
can hats—one for myself and a cepy de luxe 
for Ali Baba! Really, I could not say any- 
thing : they undid me. These men treated me 
nearly as badly as the Gang did at St. Louis, 
There we engaged Memorial Hall in the Mu- 
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seum of Fine Arts, agreeing to pay fifty dollars THE PHI- 
for it. After the lecture a fat man named Reedy LISTINE 
went to pay the sum agreed upon, and Mr. 
Halsey C. Ives, who is damnably dignified, 
drew himself up to his full height, (1 believe 
that is the expression, ) and said: ‘‘ Sir, we take 
no money for this hall from Fra Elbertus—it 
is his, absolutely, whenever he has a message 
for the people of St. Louis.” 
And the fat man was bowed out. 
Among the rogues who were particeps criminis 
to my undoing at Denver I should mention 
Johnny Carroll, of “ The Post.” Johnny has a 
fine suggestion of the peat bog about him, 
and altho his English has a County Down 
flavor, he pushes a better pen than Larry God- 
kin ever did. 
Seaman went to see Carroll and asked fora 
two-column write-up for his Star. 
“But I niver heard av this gintleman, Fra 
Hell-burnt-us—phat’s his name?” mildly pro- 
tested Johnny. : 
“ Of course you never heard of him—but that 
is because you are not educated,” coolly re- 
sponded Seaman. 
Then there was a brooding stillness, and the 
Impresario sat and silently smoked. 
At times Mr. Seaman is as deliberate as a 
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THE PHI- woman in the toilet room of a Sleeping Car. 


LISTINE This was one of the times. 





“ Phat’s this man’s graft, I dunno?” asked 
Carroll impatiently, after a long pause. 

“ He tells the truth,” replied His Heavies. 
“Good Lord! how lonesome he must be!” 
exclaimed the Irish editor, and then he shouted 
across the hallway, “‘ Misther Ward, I say, 
you will plase give Judge Seaman ivery ting 
he wants fer his freak!” 

By the time the day came for the lecture 
Johnny had gotten interested, and promised to 
go. He had never attended a lecture, and as he 
never goes to church there was a little appre- 
hension about his behavior. Among other 
things he was duly cautioned not to interrupt 
the show by rapping loudly on the pew in front 
of him and calling for beers. He promised, but 
refused complimentaries, as it might interfere 
with his inherent Donnybrook privilege to pro- 
test if the vaudeville did not prove interesting. 
All went well. 

Then there was a missionary by the name of 
Cool who did me much good. This man is 
seventy-five years young and believes in all 
the heresies. Mr. Cool is a Warm Baby. His 
hair and beard are snow white and he wears 
them a la William Cullen Bryant. The week 
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before I was in Denver Mr. Philistine Coolwas THE PHI- 
arrested for scorching on his bicycle witha LISTINE 


widow in bloomers. The fine was five apiece ; 
and altho Mr. Cool had never before met the 
lady, he graciously said, ‘“‘ You will allow me?”’ 
and paid the assessment for both. 

And they rode away. 

Only heretics grow old gracefully. 

Just before I stepped aboard the Eustis Com- 
bination Buffet Car to leave Denver, Rev. David 
Utter seized me by both hands & tried to speak ; 
but I saw that his emotions had overpowered 
him. After a moment of silence he managed to 
stammer, “You are the only stranger I ever 
met in Denver who did not play puns upon my 
name—lI ’m grateful— I ’m grateful!” 

And far away on the dim horizon the white top 
of Pike’s Peak glistened in the ghostly light. 
UT fifty miles from Denver is 
Georgetown, away up a windy 
canyon, where the sun sets at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
nie x6 Re bj) You reach the town over the 
f most picturesque and peculiar 
FS railroad that ever happened. 
It winds around great rocks, crosses dashing 
streams, hangs on to the eyebrows of cliffs and 
gives one more thrills to the mile than going up 























THE PHI- in a balloon. When you take this trip get Mr. H. 
LISTINE Van Mater who owns the read, to go with you: 








he knows mere about geelogy, piscatorial sci- 
ence, bars and wild cats thanany man between 
Silver Plume and East Aurera. 

There are wonderful gold mines at Georgetown, 
but the chief attraction of the place is Louis 
Du Puy, who keeps the Hotel de Paris. Louis 
built the hotel with his own hands and made all 
the furniture, even to a piane and a statue of 
Justice that stands on the portals. It took 
twenty-seven years to de the task. 

“TI vork te dev-el-ope mine own self—you un- 
derstand ? Ze physical, ze mental and vot you 
call ze spirit. I am ze all ’reund man!” 

And when you loek at the brawny arms with 
their rolled-up sleeves, the bared chest, the 
cordy neck and the bronzed face you are willing 
to take the man’s word for it. ‘I knew music, 
art, science & vot you call belles lettres—ceme !” 
And you are led into a little room where all four 
walls are covered with shelves that reach to 
the ceiling. There you see the familiar names of 
Montaigne, Reusseau, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Spinoza, Spencer and Darwin. 

I let ze God shine thru me—I am ze instru- 
ment of Deity. I am God!” 

Then Louis asks what you will have for dinner, 
go 














and having taken your order, he cooks what he THE PHI- 
pleases and places it on the table. The cleanli- . 1s TINE 
ness and wholesemeness of the place are de- 
lightful, but the strength and intensity of the 
man who waits on you are almost alarming. 
The charge for the meal at Leuis Du Puy’s is 
one dollar—everyone knows that, and the goeds 
are worth the money. If Louis considers you a 
man of educatien, a seeker after truth, he takes 
to you, otherwise his grim silence ameunts to 
rudeness. He talked to us abeut secialism, the- 
osophy and politics. “I am ze Individualist—I 
live to reflect ze God—I work for ze al! ’round 
dev-el-ope-ment. A man once came here who 
did respect not my per-son-al-it-ee. I say, 
‘You go—you are cattle!’ He refuse. I keel ze 
man and send for ze sheriff to come and get ze 
carcass—it vas in my vay.” 
There may be a more intense specimen of per- 
sonality in America than Louis Du Puy, but I 
do not knew where. 
HERE is a man in Denver by 
the name of Van Sickle who 
is Principal of one of the 
Schools. I heard of Van Sickle 
first in Washington, and was 
told to be on the lookout for 
him when I went West. For- 
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THE PHI.- tunately, Brothers Cool and Seaman knew Van flov 


LISTINE Sickle and I was steered straight in his direction shi 
without saying a word or making a suggestion. pul 
**You must see Van Sickle’s School,” said ina 
Seaman. “‘ Why, there they carry out your gos- me 
pel, and yet probably never heard of you—re- Va 
duce discipline to the minimum—keep every- anc 
body sweet—do things with their hands, and W! 
gtow strong thru expression. He is clean and In 
fine as Fred Searle of Detroit, is Van Sickle— dot 
only stronger, possibly, because he has borne er- 
heavy burdens.” wit 
And Seaman did not put it teo emphatically. El 


Van Sickle is a quiet man, modest, mild and 
gentle in all his ways, but back of it all you 
feel he is a dynamo of energy. Love, patience 
and animation ! What a divine endowment for 
a Teacher. I have long wondered why the world 
would tolerate the whimsical little men who so 
pompously chew teoth-picks and are so often 
found rattling around in the places of School 
Principals! The great and the unselfish, only, 
should be set apart for Teachers. Van Sickle is 
the type the world will yet demand—men who 
supply an atmosphere in which souls can 
breathe. The old plan of injecting ideas, more 
or less absurd, into the budding minds of youth 
will not go much longer. The child is God’s 
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flower, and it is for us sim@ly to supply sun- THE PHI- 
shine, aliment and dew, and not be eternally LISTINE 


pulling up the plant to make a Regents’ Exam- 
ination of the roots. Have we no faith in our 
methods ? 

Van Sickle of Denver is mot hot after results, 
and yet I am told he gets them—gets them plus. 
When you test Van Sickle, use Troy-Weight. 
In soul-gravity he is great. He is so big that I 
doubt whether Denver can keep him much long- 
er—Denver needs him, of course, but there are 
wider fields and mere suitable rewards for these 
Elect Few who can organize, direct and inspire. 





Sd 

LERGYMEN’S Sore Throat 
er Tonsilitis, comes from 
speaking in an unnatural tone 
of voice. God gave each of us 
a certain voice, and to exer- 
cise it wisely and cultivate it 
is good. ’ 

d be the sounding-board of 











the soul. 

But you must cultivate your own voice and not 

merely imitate some other voice that you admire. 

Men who speak in an unnatural tone express 

things they do not believe. 

Not one clergyman in ten uses his own voice— 
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THE PHI. he uses only an imitation. He never hears his 
LISTINE °wn voice and so becomes afflicted with the 








microbe of delusion and imagines some one 
else’s voice is better. Pouf ! 

So common is this affectation that the “‘ bishop’s 
voice” is heard on every hand, if you go to 
church or conventions. Very many preachers 
—especially young preachers—expect to be- 
come bishops, and in order to be fully prepared 
when the call cemes, they cultivate a bishop’s 
voice. All bishops are supposed to be powerful 
and lusty, also full of besum. Therefore it is 
imagined that they have voices like bulls of Ba- 
shan. When they pray they shake the rafters of 
Heaven. 

Beware of the bishop’s voice—your own is 
better. 

Actors who cultivate the Brutus, Virginius and 
Sardanapalus voice, and preachers who use the 
bishep’s veice are fit candidates for vegetables. 
Worse than that—they are candidates for ton- 
silitis, simply because they are abusing the 
physical organs of speech. 

Worse than that—they are candidates for Ner- 
vous Prestration, because they have ceased to 
be themselves and are trying to pass for some- 
one else. 

Werse than that—they are losing their own 
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souls, because they are not allowing a true ex- 
ercise and expression of their Inner Spirit. 
Americanitis, Nervous Exhaustion and Mental 
Prostration—one and the same thing—is the 
result of trying to pass for something different 
from what you are. Men whe try to conceal 
their own veice and praise God with the bish- 
op’s bazeo are in danger. 
Cencealment is friction. A secret gnaws. 
To religiously observe the Twelfth Command- 
ment, ** Theu shalt not be feund out,” leads to 
loss of manhood, cold feet, bearing down sen- 
sations, premature decay, and the surgeon’s 
knife. 
Te love is very beautiful—but to feel you must 
conceal, and hide, and refute, and deny your 
Savier before men is terrible. If you use lan- 
guage to cenceal yeur theught you better begin 
taking hypephosphites, for you are breaking 
dewn tissue faster than Nature can build it up. 
Ged only calculates en each man being himself, 
and the presumption originally was that he 
would be honest. You see it is like this—the 
Universe is not planned for duplicity. 
To carry a live fox around under your bellyband 
will interfere sooner or later with your digestive 
apparatus. 
The Roberts plan is a thousand times better 
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THE PHI. thanthe Breckinridge—ask Breckinridge ! Long, 
LISTINE long years ago God blessed the Reberts copy- 
right, although I am teld He has since changed 
His mind, but He placed His curse upon the Mr. 
Hyde and Dr. Jekyll business right from the 
start, and the embargo has never been removed. 
The Double-Life does not go. Don’t be a fool, 
Lambert of Indiana—the sin is in affectation 
concealment, subterfuge, sneaking, crying, 
cringing, denying. Don’t you know that ? 
Be yourself. Have nothing te conceal. 
To hell with the bishop’s voice. 
Carry the fox no longer—he wants liberty as 
much as you. 
You shall know the worst about me. It is not 
all sweet and savory, but if you want to know, 
I'll tell you. I used to have headache, bad 
breath, sore throat, watery eyes, night sweats 
and buzzing sounds in the ears; but since I 
took the pledge that I would just simply be 
myself, live my own life, one day at a time, I 
have gained twenty pounds in weight; sleep 
eight hours without waking ; eat anything in 
sight; and have the limit to my credit in four 
Savings Banks. 
P.S.—I cheerfully recommend God’s Remedies, 
and will send my picture, before and after using, 
to all the afflicted who may apply. 
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"The Niagara Falls Route” 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
Parties contemplating a trip to Niagara Falls, 
St. Lawrence River points, the Adirondacks, 
the White Mountains, Boston and New Eng- 
land, or to New York and the seashore, will find 
fall and valuable information as to rates, routes 
and connections in the new booklet issued by 
the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route,” entitled “A Summer Note Book,” 
which will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Traveling : 


Whether on pleasure or business, comes near- 
est pleasure when one has the best. 
The acme of perfection in railroading is 


Che Black Diamond Express, 


operated between Niagara Falls, Buffalo and 
New York via the scenic route: 


Che Lebigh Valley Railroad. 


Its appointments luxurious; a la carte dining 
service unsurpassed, and the region traversed 
known far and wide as “ The Switzerland of 
America.” 

Illustrated booklets telling about this magnifi- 
cent train, and the wonderful region through 
which it passes. sent on receipt of four cents 


in stamps by 
GEO. R. CHESBROUGH, 


Western Passenger Agent, 
Iroquois Hotel Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 














NOW READY 





THE HOUSE OF LIFE 


a Sonnet Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


@ Each of the one hundred and two sonnets begins 
with a special large initial, hand illumined through- 
out; stoutly bound in boards, leather back & corners, 
{ Edition limited to nine hundred and twenty-five 
copies on Roycroft hand made paper, each $5.00. 
{ The tout ensemble of this book makes it suitable for 
a wedding present—being a little better in point of 
typography than our ‘* Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our ** Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.”’ 


THE ROYCROFTERS 

East Aurora, New York 
P. S. The ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’’ are 
all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by ordering 
them. If we had any we would keep them. The orig- 
inal price was $5, but Bangs recently sold one at 
auction for $12.50. 
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Good Things from the West. 
It is time to think about 
Summer home furnishings. 
For unique & artistic decor- 
ations nothing will surpass 


Navajo Blankets 


AND INDIAN THINGS 
Fine collection—including 
’ many rare pieces. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
HERBERT A. COFFEEN, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

A few good things can be seen at George W. Corn- 
wall’s office in the Marquette Building, Chicago. 


IS YOUR BOY DIFFERENT? 


Possibly in a large school or college he does 
not receive the personal recognition necessary 
to bring out his best ; the element of comrade- 
ship between teacher and pupil in some in- 
stances cannot be safely omitted, yet it has to 
be in the large schools; instead there is the 
“lecture system.” 


We would like to correspend with you about 

your boy. 

THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
































LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: 


Series of 1goo. 
EDITION DE LUXE 


Each bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
with silk marker, frontispiece portrait in 
photogravure on Imperial Japan. Hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by the 
author, 
The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 


The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies of each number. 
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THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
New York. 
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CHICAGO & ALTON 


Carried President Lincoln to be in- 
augurated in 1861, It is America’s 
most popular road to-day, and runs 
fast trains daily between 





CHICAGO ST, 
Louis 
KANSAS [al 
CITY 
DENVER 





PEORIA 


™ és CALIFORNIA 


Low summer rates to Colorado, and 
season tickets to Pacific Coast. For 
ready information apply to 
FRANK BOWMAN, 
District Passenger Agent, 
1128 Prudential Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Roycroft Shop 
NOW READY 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
By ROBERT BROWNING 
With a STUDY of the POEM by 
Mary H. Hull. A pleasing piece of 








bookmaking —on Boxmoor paper, 
hand illumined initials, bound in limp 
chamois, satin lined. Price Two Dol- 
lars a copy. 

Fifty copies on Japan Vellum—spec- , 


ially bound in ooze calf, $10.00. 
ee 
THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 











I have never placed 
great store on the glory 
of a literary name,.and 
whether ‘my so ng is 
praised.or blamed mat- 


{ters 4ittle to me. But N 
™ | when I die, see that a 


sword is laid upon my 


bier, for I have ever] Se 


been a steadfast soldier 
in the war for the liber- 
ation of men, 


Heinrich Heine. 





